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How  to  Be  an  Assistant  Instead  of  a  Servant 


A  satisfied  boss  once  complimented  a  stenographer,  "You're  good, 
because  you're  interested  in  the  letters  you  type."  And  another 
boss  who  asked  a  former  secretary  to  come  back  to  work  for  him 
explained,  "You  always  knew  what  you  were  doing." 

Businessmen  place  a  high  value  on  the  employee  who  is  interested 
in  the  work,  and  so  do  members  of  the  Readers'  Panel  of  this 
Bulletin.  When  asked  to  name  ten  gualities  an  office  woman  needs 
for  success,  many  panelists  stressed  job  interest.  Mrs.  Vivian  Rams, 
for  instance,  said,  "The  more  interest  an  employee  takes  in  the 
business,  the  more  she  becomes  an  assistant  and  departs  from  being 
a  servant.  Learn  to  work  with  a  system,  but,  above  all,  constantly 
learn."  The  woman  who  does  what  she  is  told  without  understanding 
the  reasons  behind  the  assignment  won't  do  it  as  effectively  as  the 
one  v/ho  knows  why  it  must  be  done  and  what  it  will  help  accomplish. 

What  marks  the  woman  who  wants  to  be  a  real  assistant  rather  than 
an  order-taker?  She  has  found  out  how  her  job  meshes  with  others  in 
her  department  and  how  her  department's  work  fits  into  the  overall 
operation.  She  knows  which  projects  are  most  important — and  why. 
She  takes  pride  in  her  work,  isn't  afraid  to  ask  guestions  when  some¬ 
thing  doesn't  seem  right.  She  makes  suggestions  to  save  time  and 
work.  She  looks  forward  to  coming  to  work  in  the  morning.  She  feels 
that  she  is  performing  a  real  service  to  her  boss  and  her  company. 

In  addition,  the  woman  who  finds  her  job  stimulating,  as  Laura 
Minnite  pointed  out,  "keeps  up  to  date  on  the  times,  things,  news." 
Another  distinguishing  feature  was  added  by  May  Louise  Ward: 
"She  has  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  organization,  and 
ambition  for  its  success  as  well  as  her  own."  Darlene  Elkins  men¬ 
tioned  a  personal  benefit  of  job  interest:  "Be  interested  in  your 
work,  and  you  will  be  a  more  interesting  person." 

Ruby  Tipton  felt  that  an  office  woman  could  show  more  interest  in 
her  job  by  developing  "a  healthy  curiosity,  an  inguiring  mind- 
one  that  causes  you  to  stop  and  check  any  doubtful  fact,  makes  you 
keep  studying  in  your  spare  time  and  reading  anything  that  con¬ 
cerns  your  vocation.  Keep  an  open  mind  for  anything  new." 
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Whatever  impedes  a  man  but  doesn't  stop  h 


A  Library  of  Ideas  eraser  to  remove  excess  carbon  and  ink  around  any 

mistroke.  This  also  works  on  a  Ditto  master — and 

Miss  Betty  Jane  Henry,  electric  typewriter  division,  cleans  suede  shoes. 

IBM  Corporation,  New  York,  New  York,  demonstrated 

typing  shortcuts  during  The  National  Secretaries  8-  To  make  corrections  on  carbon  copies  so  that 

Association  (International)  1960  convention  in  Pitts-  the  type  will  match  perfectly,  make  a  "fan"  of  bond 

burgh.  She  pointed  out  that  the  job  of  every  office  paper  and  carbon  paper,  and  insert  the  leaves  be- 

woman  requires  training,  work  knowledge,  and  a  tween  the  sheets  you  are  correcting, 

library  of  ideas — shortcuts,  etc.  You  probably  are 

familiar  with  some  of  these  methods,  but  there  may  How  to  Avoid  Smudges 

be  a  new  idea  or  two  in  Miss  Henry's  tips  for  easier  on 

and  faster  typing:  ^Ise  an  emery  board  to  clean  typewriter  erasers. 

Or  rub  the  eraser  on  the  side  of  your  typewriter. 

10.  Use  the  top  half  of  the  typewriter  ribbon  to 
avoid  smudges  from  heavily  inked  ribbon. 

Improving  Typing  Speed 

11.  Posture  counts  in  control  of  the  keyboard.  You'll 
type  faster  and  more  accurately  if  you  sit  up  straight, 
keep  both  feet  flat  on  the  floor.  Avoid  these  improper 
— and  comical-  postures: 

Typing  on  the  Bottom  Line  a.  Grasshopper  too  close  to  the  keyboard; 

2.  To  keep  paper  from  slipping,  insert  a  sheet  of 
paper  the  same  width  as  you  are  using,  in  the  middle 
of  the  carbon  sheets,  in  front  of  one  sheet  of  carbon 
paper.  This  extra  sheet  will  keep  the  set  anchored 
in  the  feed  holder. 

Making  Lines  Down  and  Across 

3.  Put  your  pencil  or  pen  point  in  the  "v" -shaped 
indentation  on  the  card  holder.  To  make  a  horizontal 
line,  pull  the  carriage  from  left  to  right.  For  a  vertical 
line,  use  the  soft  roller  and  roll  the  platen  around. 

Typing  Envelopes  and  Cards 

4.  When  you  have  a  number  of  envelopes  or  cards 
to  type,  back  feed  the  first  one  and  type  it.  Then  roll 
the  first  one  forward  until  the  top  is  in  line  with  the 
card  holder.  Front  feed  all  the  rest.  Envelopes  come 
out  at  the  back  of  the  platen  in  the  same  order  as 
your  list.  When  10  or  12  pieces  have  accumulated, 
remove  them  from  the  back  of  the  typewriter. 

Keeping  Cards  and  Labels  From  Slipping 

5.  Fold  a  one-fourth-inch  pleat  in  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Front  feed  the  cards  or  labels  into  this  fold.  Draw  a 
red  line  down  the  side  of  the  sheet  to  show  where  the 
left  edge  of  the  card  or  label  should  be  aligned. 

Typing  Labels  Faster 

6.  Insert  .two  to  four  labels  across  the  platen  at  a 
time.  Type  the  first  line  on  each  label,  return  carriage, 
type  the  second  line  on  each  one,  etc. 


b.  Liberace  technique — too  far  away  from  the 
keyboard; 

c.  Duck  approach  legs  entwined  around  the 
chair; 

d.  Scooter  style — one  foot  on  the  chair  base; 

e.  Glamour  girl — legs  crossed. 


Correcting  One  Page  in  a  Set 

1.  To  make  a  correction  on  one  page  of  a  set  where 
the  pages  are  stapled  together,  feed  from  the  back 
of  the  platen  the  sheet  behind  the  one  you  wish  to 
correct.  Then  insert  the  sheet  you  want  to  correct 
from  the  front.  As  you  roll  the  platen  down  to  the 
desired  line,  the  first  sheet  you  inserted  will  flop 
out  the  back. 


Making  Corrections 

7.  Put  a  small  bit  of  plastic  type  cleaner  on  a  pencil 


him,  aids  his  progress. 


Office  Woman  of  the  Month — 


Leadership  Ability  Leads  to  Supervision 

"I've  never  worked,  but  I  think  I  should  be  good 
for  something,"  said  a  47-year-old  job  applicant  to 
Personnel  Manager  Marjorie  Beckwith  of  The  Reuben 
H.  Donnelley  Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Beckwith  believes  that  ability  counts  more 
than  age  or  experience  so  she  guestioned  the  woman, 
studied  her  background,  and  hired  her.  That  was 
eight  years  ago.  Today,  Mrs.  Lillian  Brennan  is  Relief 
Supervisor  for  Donnelley's  four  Chicago  area  sales 
offices.  Hers  is  a  job  of  skill  and  responsibility. 

Her  work  reguires  her  to  assume  the  duties  of  any 
absent  supervisor,  to  train  new  supervisors,  to  hire 
clerical  people  in  each  office,  and  to  coordinate  activi¬ 
ties  between  the  area  offices  and  the  main  Chicago 
office. 

Lillian  had  attended  the  University  of  Illinois, 
where  she  majored  in  English  and  Latin.  She  was 
graduated  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree— and  a 
husband.  Although  gualified  to  teach,  she  stayed 
home  to  keep  house  for  her  husband  and  to  raise 
their  two  sons. 

Today,  both  sons  live  in  California.  Larry,  Jr.,  33, 
has  a  doctorate  in  electrical  engineering  and  does 
research  work  in  Los  Angeles.  He  is  married,  with 
one  son  and  three  daughters.  Jay,  28,  is  working  on 
his  doctorate  while  teaching  at  the  University  of 
California. 

To  keep  busy  during  her  years  at  home,  Lillian  did 
volunteer  chores  of  various  kinds.  She  was  active  in 
PTA  work;  she  headed  a  Girl  Scout  troop;  she  drove 
in  the  Red  Cross  motor  corps. 

Why  did  Lillian  decide  to  get  a  paying  job  after 
so  many  years? 


"It  wasn't  mainly  for  money,"  she  declared.  "I  just 
wondered  if  I  had  the  ability  to  earn  my  own  living." 
Her  husband,  a  salesman,  advised  her  to  get  a  job 
and  try.  Her  younger  son  accused  her  of  being  a 
"fugitive  from  housework." 

Although  she  was  47  years  old,  with  no  experience 
in  office  work,  she  applied  for  a  job.  Was  it  difficult? 
Yes.  Lillian  registered  at  an  agency  and  answered 
numerous  newspaper  ads.  She  had  no  luck  until  she 
saw  Donnelley's  ad,  which  included  the  words,  "no 
typing  needed." 

Lillian  admits  that  she  had  adjustments  to  make. 
"It  was  hard  learning  to  get  up  early,"  she  explained. 
"I  used  to  read  late  and  then  stay  in  bed  until  noon." 
Another  problem  was  working  eight  hours  in  an 
office.  "I  did  my  volunteer  work  at  varying  hours 
and  mostly  outdoors,"  she  added. 

The  Brennans  live  in  Tinley  Park,  an  hour's  train 
ride  from  Chicago.  Lillian  enjoys  reading  and  occu¬ 
pies  her  commuting  time  that  way.  She  has  a  large 
garden,  which  provides  an  abundant  crop  of  flowers 
for  many  office  desks. 

"Working  keeps  me  busy  and  interested  in  life," 
she  said.  "It  seems  futile  to  me  for  a  woman  to  spend 
her  life  gossiping,  talking  about  clothes,  and  playing 
cards  each  day.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  can't  travel 
whenever  my  husband  does." 

What  does  Lillian  like  most  about  her  job?  ’  'People." 

What  do  people  like  most  about  her?  Her  immedi¬ 
ate  superior,  Mr.  P.  W.  Fletcher,  Sales  Clerical  Man¬ 
ager,  remarked  that  Lillian  is  fast,  thorough,  and 
exacting  in  her  work.  "She  has  an  uncanny  ability  to 
hire  the  right  people,"  he  added.  "She  is  a  good 
morale  builder  and  can  get  people  to  work  extra 
hard  for  her." 

Her  former  boss,  Mr.  Fred  Metz,  now  Internal 
Auditor,  agreed  that  she  is  an  excellent  worker.  He 
said,  "Lil  is  well  liked  and  respected  by  both  super¬ 
visors  and  people  working  under  her.  She  is  compe¬ 
tent  and  fair.  She  can  get  along  with  any  age  group." 

Mr.  John  R.  Stephens,  Directory  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  asserted,  "Lillian  is  respected  for  her  knowl¬ 
edge  and  for  her  leadership.  She  is  one  of  our  most 
versatile  and  valuable  employees." 

Three  Cheers  for  the  Boss 

The  Bulletin  series  on  the  "Office  Woman  of  the 
Month"  has  prompted  guite  a  few  readers  to  suggest 
that  bosses  be  featured,  too.  Each  woman  felt  that  her 
boss  was  ace-high,  and  many  other  readers  must  be 
egually  convinced  that  their  bosses  rate  recognition. 

If  you'd  like  to  sing  your  boss's  praises,  enter  the 
sixth  Bulletin  contest,  "Why  My  Boss  Is  Tops."  Is  he 
an  expert  in  his  field?  Is  he  easy  to  work  with,  guick 


to  give  credit,  willing  to  listen  to  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions?  Does  he  have  an  unusual  knack  for  motivating 
pjeople?  Is  he  appreciative,  courteous,  fair-minded? 
In  short,  what  makes  him  the  ideal  boss  for  you? 

Entries  should  be  250  words  or  less,  typed  double¬ 
spaced.  Include  your  name,  position,  and  company 
name  and  address,  as  well  as  your  boss's  name  and 
title.  Deadline  is  November  25,  1960.  Each  entrant 
will  be  sent  a  new  Dartnell  booklet.  The  winner  will 
receive  two  prizes — a  1961  Personal  Record  Book  for 
Executives  to  give  her  boss  and  a  charm  bracelet 
for  herself. 

The  Right  Way  to  Screen  Calls 

Several  readers  have  asked  for  information  about 
the  preferred  way  of  screening  calls.  The  object  of 
screening  calls  at  the  boss's  reguest  is  twofold:  To 
determine  whether  a  call  is  important  enough  to 
interrupt  a  busy  boss  and  to  let  him  know  who's 
calling  so  that  he'll  be  prepared  for  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  it's  necessary  to  preserve 
the  caller's  good  will. 

Most  office  women  prefer  this  method:  They 
answer  a  call  for  the  boss  by  saying,  "Mr.  lones's 
line.  Miss  Brown.''  When  the  caller  asks  for  Mr.  Jones, 
but  doesn't  give  his  name,  it  is  proper  to  ask  politely, 
"May  I  tell  Mr.  Jones  who  is  calling,  please?''  This 
phrase  is  much  more  tactful  than  a  brusque,  "Who's 
calling?'' 

If  the  caller  evades  identifying  himself,  the  secre¬ 
tary  can  say,  "Mr.  Jones  is  busy,  but  if  you'll  give  me 
your  name  and  phone  number.  I'll  be  glad  to  ask 
him  to  call  you  when  he's  free." 

One  office  woman  has  a  technique  that  gets  the 
desired  information  in  a  subtle  way.  When  the  caller 
doesn't  identify  himself,  she  asks,  "Is  this  Mr.  Green?" 
Often,  the  caller  will  then  correct  her,  "No,  this  is 
Joe  Elson  of  Acme." 

If  your  boss  has  asked  you  to  screen  his  calls,  don't 
hesitate  to  do  so.  Anyone  who  has  bona  fide  business 
to  transact  will  be  glad  to  identify  himself. 


The  High  Cost  of  Killing  Time 

How  much  does  five  minutes  of  wasted  time 
daily  by  each  worker  cost  a  company  annually? 
The  answer  is  clear  from  these  figures  in  a 
"Minutes  Are  Money"  chart  made  by  Cincinnati 
Time  Recorder  Company: 


Number  of  Employees 


Hourly 

Rate 

5 

25 

100 

$2.00 

$425.00 

$2,125.00 

$8,500.00 

2.25 

478.10 

2,390.00 

9,562.00 

2.50 

531.30 

2,656.50 

10,626.00 

2.75 

584.40 

2,921.80 

11,688.00 

3.00 

637.50 

3,187.40 

12,750.00 

The  Problem  Clinic 

Did  You  Get  My  Message? 

What  is  to  be  done  about  the  messages  you  take 
for  your  boss  while  he  is  out — and  doesn't  answer 
for  hours  after  he  returns?  For  example,  if  people  in 
the  office  wish  to  see  him  on  his  return,  even  writing 
a  memo,  "See  Mr.  Black  immediately,"  doesn't  do  the 
trick.  And  before  the  boss  gets  around  to  returning 
phone  calls,  the  people  are  calling  back,  wondering 
why  he  didn't  get  the  message! 

Is  there  a  solution  to  this  problem,  or  is  it  one  case 
where  the  secretary  must  "grin  and  bear  it"? — D.  L. 

Many  secretaries  have  found  it  wise  to  add  30  min¬ 
utes  to  the  time  the  boss  said  he  would  be  back,  when 
giving  this  information  to  callers.  This  gives  the  boss 
a  little  leeway  in  returning  the  calls. 

One  woman  whose  boss  ignored  messages  to  call 
or  see  people  used  her  initiative  to  solve  the  problem. 
When  her  boss  returns,  she  calls  those  who  phoned 
him,  explains  that  he  is  back,  and  puts  the  call  on 
his  line.  Then  she  tells  the  employees  that  they  can 
see  him  now. 

Sincerely, 


Marilyn  French,  Editor 


If  you  have  a  question,  we'll  be  glad  to  answer  it. 


Issued  10-15-60 


